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2. Foreign Trade and Exchange. — (a) Merchandise : excess of imports 
(especially in debtor country) ; imports suddenly competing with domestic 
supply; imports of luxuries. (6) Gold: exports of gold for goods — at 
high prices ; exports of gold and increase of discount rate ; continuous and 
unexplained exportation of gold ; sudden exportation of large quantities of 
gold ; exports of gold replaced by inconvertible paper, (c) Any rate of 
exchange indicating excessive activity. 

3. Prices and General Business Conditions. — Pronounced variations in 
business. Increase of business failures. Increase of speculation. Rise 
of prices. Continuous fall in prices of stocks. 

4. Disturbed Conditions in Other Countries. 

It is not too much to say that this chapter is one of the best pieces of 
work on the subject of crises that the literature of economics contains. 

Chapter VII is devoted to preventives and remedies and may be 
passed without special remark. The eighth chapter, containing a 
brief history of crises and depressions in the United States, is a 
welcome contribution to the industrial history of this country. 

The special literature of crises is now considerable, as the bibli- 
ography annexed to the work under review indicates. There is still 
needed, however, a study, preferably by a practical expert, of the 
technical problems arising in the management of banks and financial 
institutions during a crisis, with special reference to the prevention of 
panics or the amelioration of conditions during their existence. 
Further than this, it would seem as if we were now entitled to 
systematic works upon economics which shall give in their different 
parts adequate treatment to the complex phenomena of crises, fitting 
the subject properly into the body of economic thought and giving 
it such general recognition and balanced treatment as monographs 
and studies devoted exclusively to the subject cannot secure for it. 

University of Michigan. Edward D. Jones. 



Principles of Political Economy, Vol. III. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — 460 pp. 

Professor Nicholson's Principles of Political Ecotiomy occupies a 
unique position in modern economic literature. In an era in which 
economic thinkers are ranked according to the value of their original 
contributions on special questions of economic theory or history or 
finance, Professor Nicholson has been content to undertake the 
somewhat neglected task of presenting a general survey of the whole 
field of economic thought. 
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The plan of Professor Nicholson's work has been severely criti- 
cised, and from the scholar's point of view it is indeed open to 
serious objection. In retaining the general outline of Mill's work 
Professor Nicholson practically renounced the hope of creating a 
system which should synthesize the work done since the time of Mill. 
But it must be remembered that popular economic thinking is still 
greatly under the influence of Mill, and therefore the easiest way of 
presenting to the public the results of the latest historical and theo- 
retical work is to cast them in the shape of a commentary upon Mill. 

Vol. Ill is based upon Books IV and V of Mill's Principles. 
The first part, Book IV, discusses the nature and measure of eco- 
nomic progress ; the second, Book V, is devoted to the economic 
functions of government. In his treatment of progress the author 
adopts a method quite the antithesis of Mill's, endeavoring to demon- 
strate general tendencies by historical facts instead of by deductions 
from arbitrary assumptions. He is too conservative, however, to 
present a clear definition of progress, and consequently he is fre- 
quently inclined to mistake history for progress. Thus it is hard 
to say why the sketch of the history of British coinage should be 
entitled "Progress and Money." As a discussion of progress, the 
book is unsatisfactory ; but as a collection of historical material which 
is of more than insular interest, it has a considerable value. 

Book V, like the corresponding book of Mill, is somewhat broader 
in its scope than its title would indicate. There is a full discussion 
of economic ideals and of the benefits and disadvantages of indi- 
vidualism ; a fairly concise treatment of taxation and public expen- 
diture ; a restatement of the question of protection versus free trade ; 
an essay on colonial policy and another on political economy and 
Christianity. Throughout, the treatment is sane and judicious, if 
somewhat diffuse. It would be difficult for any one to handle such 
an array of hackneyed topics without descending at times to the 
hopelessly commonplace ; and from this vice the work before us is 
not altogether free. It is, moreover, somewhat surprising to find 
in a work on economics a discussion of the venerable question, 
" May a Christian become a soldier ? " But perhaps economists are 
shirking their duty when they leave to others the entire border land 
between economics and practical ethics. In a work like Professor 
Nicholson's it would be folly to require a strict regard for the bound- 
aries of economic science. The general reader desires a common- 
sense discussion of all problems into which wealth enters, and this 
Professor Nicholson has succeded in giving. Alvin s j ohnson> 



